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Investigations of Teacher Supply and 
Demand Reported in 1954 


By MARGARET A. VESEY ann EARL W. ANDERSON 


EPORTs of teacher supply and demand in 1954 are dis- 
couraging. Edward R. Murrow in a radio broadcast in 
September, 1954 summarized the situation in this way: 


This week and next the public schools of this country will admit 
more than thirty and one-half million students. That’s a million and a 
half more than last year. More than four and a half million will be 
entering the first grade.. The position, unlike diplomatic negotiations, 
relative atomic strength, and all the rest, can be simply stated. There 
are too few teachers, too many teachers who are not fully qualified to 
teach, classrooms are too crowded, some schools will be working three 
shifts, holding classes in cafeterias, churches, synagogues and in at least 
one case a converted chicken coop (35). 


Not only was there grave concern for the large numbers 
entering the first grade and for others crowding the lower 
grades, but the 1954 reports clearly show that the high schools 
are at the threshold of an entirely changed situation. The 
Research Division of the National Education Association cited 
five meaningful facets in this new era which has come into view: 


First, the total number of boys and girls of high school age is begin- 
ning to expand; just the vanguard of that extra five million now in the 
elementary schools is beginning to push into the junior high school 
grades. Second, there is already a marked drop in the number of degree 
graduates to emerge from the colleges, year by year, with the required 
preparation to enter high school teaching. Third, there is an alarming 
per cent of these potential high school teachers who do not even enter 
candidacy for teaching positions. The requirements of military service 
and the attractions of other occupations have depleted the ranks of this 
group coming from the colleges far beyond the awareness of many 
leaders in education. Fourth, as the potential supply of new high school 
teachers comes down to and falls below actual demand, the excess supply 
of former years will no longer be available for “conversion” into ele- 
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mentary school teachers, thus further aggravating that shortage. Fifth, 
since it is known that the present junior and sophomore college classes 
are smaller than the preceding classes, it follows that 1955 and 1956 
will see even fewer qualified high school teaching candidates coming 
from the degree graduating classes of those years. Meanwhile, of course, 
the high school enrollment will have grown by substantial numbers (39). 


The Research Division of the National Education Associa- 
tion characterized the year 1954-55 in comparison with 1953- 
54 in these ways: 


An increase of 1,263,000 in enrollments in public elementary and 
secondary schools 

An increase of 43,000 in instructional staff 

An increase of 2,000 in the number of teachers who hold emergency 
or temporary certificates, to a new high of 82,000 (38). 


Most of the changes indicate an increase in instructional, 
financial, personnel, and housing problems which have ad- 
versely affected the schools during the last few years. Reports 
from various states candidly depict the seriousness of the 
situation: 


If all those qualifying in 1954 were to teach, California institutions 
would be supplying 60 per cent of the number of teachers needed. In 
terms of an “employable supply,” California institutions are training 
only 44 per cent of the number needed (56). 

Assuming there will be 230,500 more pupils in Virginia in 1962, 
the number of additional teachers computed on the basis of thirty pupils 
per teacher will be 7,683. This does not take into consideration the 
number required to replace teachers who die, retire, or leave the profes- 
sion for other reasons. Only 659 persons graduated from departments 
of education in the teacher-training institutions of the state in June 1952 
and 738 in June 1953 (45). 

The index . . . points toward a 20.4 per cent increase in the entire 
public school population in grades 1 to 12 for the state of Illinois during 
the five-year period from 1953-54 to 1958-59 (5). 

During each of the past six years, Wyoming has been able to supply 
only about one-half of the teachers needed to fill the vacancies within 
the schools of the state (48). 


The preceding paragraphs were intended to give an over- 
view of the teacher supply and demand situation for the year 
1954. The remainder of this article will pertain to the numer- 
ous studies of teacher supply and demand, important statistics 
from some of the studies, reasons for the shortage of teachers, 
and recommendations for the improvement of the situation. 
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AUL reported findings of the Seventh Annual Study of 
M Teacher Supply and Demand in the United States. He 
made thirteen related studies stemming from this main investi- 
gation (22-34). Anderson obtained reports from 602 teacher- 
placement officers concerning elementary- and secondary-school 
teacher supply and demand in 1954 (2). Young and others 
gathered information on the number, teaching status, profes- 
sional preparation, age, and teaching experience of the emer- 
gency permit teachers in the state of Indiana during 1953-54 
(66). Niederhauser and others analyzed the teaching oppor- 
tunities for Ohio State University graduates (43). Bartels 
wrote articles on the inadequacy of the supply of new teachers 
in the Northern Illinois State Teachers College service area 
and on future teacher needs in Illinois (5, 6). The New Jersey 
Department of Education conducted its annual study (42). 
Ruebel directed the sixth annual study of teacher supply and 
demand in Wyoming (48). Shamberger, Larson, and Stone 
reported on the situations in Missouri, North Dakota, and Cali- 
fornia (50, 21, 56). Excerpts and data covering important 
statistics from some of these studies are presented in the fol- 
lowing paragraphs. 

The report of the Seventh Annual Study of Teacher Supply 
and Demand is presented in four parts: the supply of teachers, 
the demand for teachers, the preparation of elementary-school 
teachers, and the occupations of the most recent graduating 
class of eligible candidates. This investigation was a co-operative 
effort in which officials from 29 states and Alaska and the 
District of Columbia reported to the Research Division of the 
National Education Association. Some of the important dis- 
closures are these: 


. the 1954 four-year trained elementary school candidates will 
include 5,370 men and 29,718 women, a total of 35,088. This is 6.26 
per cent less than the 37,430 produced by the colleges in 1953. 

The decrease in total college graduates from 1950 to 1954 is 34.3 
per cent. The four-year decrease in the number of these graduates who 
will qualify for high school teaching certificates, however, is 41.7 per 
cent. In 1950 the total of this latter group was 86,890; in 1954 it 
will be only 50,624. 

. . » In a four-year period, art has sustained a drop of only 12.3 
per cent in the total annual number of eligible candidates. Music has 
fallen 13.6 per cent; home economics 17.3 per cent; women’s physical 
and health education 21.7 per cent. At the other extreme is science, 
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where the potential supply has decreased 56.3 per cent since 1950. 
Other teaching fields to sustain a decrease of at least 50 per cent are: 
industrial arts 55.7 per cent; men’s physical and health education 53.0 
per cent; social science 52.8 per cent; mathematics 50.6 per cent; 
agriculture 50.3 per cent. 

. . . In any case, it is fair to assume that the number of new 
elementary school teachers employed last September totaled about twice 
the number of 1953 graduates (37,430) who emerged from the col- 
leges with major preparation for elementary school teaching. 

. . . The current report, covering 421,031 teachers now in the 
elementary school classrooms, shows that 275,649—65.5 per cent— 
hold college degrees, and only 27,192—6.4 per cent—are below the 
60-semester-hour level. Here again, however, it must be pointed out 
that the list of reporting states has changed each year (39). 


As an important part of the Seventh Annual National Study 
of Teacher Supply and Demand, thirteen states and Hawaii 
reported a follow-up to determine the occupations of the 1953 
college graduates who prepared to teach. Of those trained in 
elementary education, 55.7 per cent of the men and 81.7 per 
cent of the women were teaching. Of those prepared for high- 
school teaching, 43.0 per cent of the men and 66.4 per cent 
of the women were actually in the classrooms. The teacher 
graduates who were not teaching were: otherwise gainfully 
employed, continuing formal study, in military service, home- 
makers (women), seeking teaching jobs, seeking nonteaching 
jobs, or could not be contacted for such information (33, 39). 

Anderson in his study for the United States Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare sent a two-page questionnaire 
to placement officers of the 1,113 four-year institutions pre- 
paring teachers. Some information was supplied by 54 per cent 
of those questioned, or 602 placement officers. The returns 
revealed 


. . . great shortages in the elementary schools and pre-school areas 
almost everywhere. In the high school fields, more than two-thirds of 
those responding on each item reported shortages in agriculture, chem- 
istry, commercial subjects, general science, home economics, industrial 
arts, mathematics, music, physical education for women, physics, and 
school librarians. Oversupply was noted by more than 20 per cent of 
the respondents in German, physical education for men, and social 
science. Only in social science did more than one-third report an over- 
supply (2). 
The main findings of Young’s study in Indiana were: 
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1. There is a smaller proportion of the teachers of Indiana on 
permits now than there was five to ten years ago. . . . 

2. Almost three-fourths of the permit teachers are in elementary 
schools. . . . 

3. Half of the permit teachers had no other valid license. . . . 

4. Sixty-five per cent had a Bachelor’s degree, but only 41 per cent 
had a regular license. The remaining 24 per cent had a Bachelor’s 
degree in a field other than education and were teaching on a permit. . . 

5. Half of those with secondary licenses were teaching in elementary 
schools. The other half were teaching in high school. 

6. The average permit teacher was 39 years old. . . 

7. The average man had two years of experience and the average 
woman had five years. Many permit teachers had taught irregularly 
in the public schools (66). 


Niederhauser and others at Ohio State University reported 
a record demand for teachers in secondary-school fields. The 
demand in this placement office was 61 per cent greater for 
elementary-school teachers than in the previous year. The 
increase in demand for public-school and college administrators 
was approximately 70 per cent greater than during the previous 
year. However, there was a drop of 28 per cent in the demand 
for college teachers (43). 

The teacher supply and demand situation was no better in 
1954 in the 21 counties of northern Illinois. Bartels reported 
the current annual supply of new teachers graduated as 1,350, 
whereas the resulting teacher demand (five-year average) was 
4,500 (6). In a report of a larger study involving the whole 
state of Illinois, Bartels estimated the total demand for teachers 
as 6,620 each year for the period 1953-54 to 1958-59. He 
stressed that success in meeting annual needs, “disregarding the 
alleviation of existing teacher shortages, requires doubling the 
state teacher output” (5). 

The New Jersey Department of Education reported that 
for 1954 slightly more than half of the teachers who had not 
previously taught in New Jersey were recruited from institu- 
tions preparing teachers; of these, about 40 per cent received 
their training in New Jersey state teachers’ colleges (42). 

Ruebel stated: 

. Wyoming is still dependent upon its neighboring states for over 
50 per cent of its new teachers with Colorado and Nebraska furnishing 
the greatest number of out-of-state teachers. The supply of inexperi- 
enced teachers from within Wyoming should be nearly adequate in the 
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high school fields of commerce, home economics, physical education, and 
science. The prevailing shortage of elementary teachers continues to 
intensify and the shortage is being reflected by the decreasing amount of 
professional preparation of the new elementary and rural teachers. Of 
the new rural teachers 79 per cent have had less than four years of 
college preparation and, thus, are not fully qualified (48). 


Shamberger said that acute shortages in Missouri were for 
elementary teachers and for teachers in music, vocational home 
economics, science, and women’s physical education (50). 

Larson analyzed the teacher supply and demand trends 
field by field for North Dakota. He reported an increase in 
the demand for special services (21). 

Stone analyzed the then present and future supply of teach- 
ers for California schools. He theorized that “if all those 
reported as qualifying for credentials in 1954 from the 36 
colleges and universities accept teaching positions in the public 
schools in September, 1954, there will be: one elementary 
teacher for every 214 needed; one secondary teacher for every 
1 needed” (56). Projecting for the next seven years (1954-55 
through 1960-61), Stone declared, “California will need a 
total of 97,078 new teachers—67,078 new elementary teachers 
and 30,000 new secondary teachers. This is an average of 
approximately 14,000 new teachers each year—g,500 elemen- 
tary and 4,500 secondary” (56). 


A INVESTIGATION of the literature published in 1954 indi- 
cates that less is being written in regard to the causes for 
the grave shortage of teachers. In past years periodicals in- 
cluded many articles on this topic. Perhaps now that we are 
actually experiencing a period of dire need for teachers, the 
stress has shifted to the reporting of the facts and to sugges- 
tions for the improvement of the situation. Briefly, we shall 
present the reasons which have not been previously stated: 


Teachers’ salaries are inadequate (1, 16, 41, 57). 

Working and living conditions for teachers are often undesirable 
(1, 41, 57). 

The teaching profession lacks a high public regard (16). 

Low standards of preparation and certification do not provide or 
demand the preparation essential to the effective discharge of the 
responsibilities which confront today’s teacher (57). 


Many investigators made suggestions for the improvement 
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of the situation. Their recommendations which follow are not 
in the order of importance: 


. Teachers’ salaries should be maintained in line with salaries received 
by other professional groups with comparable educational qualifica- 
tions (14, 20, 30, 44, 53)- 

. Local and state groups should make provisions for accelerated 
teacher-education programs for post-degree candidates (11). 

. A variety of activities (career days, student clubs, visitations, and 
so on) should be provided to attract adequate numbers of capable 
and worthy students into teacher education (20, 36, 65). 

. Ways should be developed for making more efficient use of quali- 
field teachers’ time (44, 63). 

. Improvement should be made in the guidance and selective recruit- 
ment programs in the schools and colleges beginning with the ele- 
mentary schools and extending all the way through colleges (8, 9, 
10, 18, 20, 36, 44, 59, 60, 65). 

. Studies of teacher recruitment, teacher supply and demand, and 
teacher reserves should be continued and extended at the national, 
state, and local levels (20, 53, 63, 65). 

. Schools and communities should guarantee satisfactory working and 
living conditions for teachers (1, 4, 44, 53, 59)- 

. The co-operation between the training institution and the school 
system should be close, so that the initial experience for beginning 
teachers is successful (20). 

. The vocation of teaching should be presented dramatically and 
positively to young people and to the parents in every community 
through the everyday actions of educators and through media of 
mass communication (18, 20, 44, 53, 65). 

. Teacher-education programs should be more flexible and practical 
(20). 

. Scholarships for selected teacher prospects should be continued and 
increased (20, 59, 65). 

. In-service training of teachers must be expanded to upgrade persons 
who are on emergency and provisional certificates (53). 

. Current standards of teacher preparation should be maintained and 
improved (4, 10, 12, 18, 30, 57). 
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Drawing Highly Representative 
Samples from Large Populations 
By W. C. FOTHERINGHAM 


Ts: purposes of this paper are, first, to describe an efficient 


method for selecting a highly representative sample 

from a population, and, second, to present empirical 
evidence on the extent to which the method develops sample 
representativeness. The need for such a method arises from 
the twofold sampling problem common to those who develop 
testing programs for rather large populations. The need is well 
illustrated in the case of developing a testing program for a 
college course involving hundreds of students each quarter or 
semester. Here objectively scored departmental or course-wide 
tests are commonly employed. Such tests need constant revision 
to improve their characteristics, to allow for changes made in 
the course of instruction, and to prevent student concentration 
on only those materials previously used in tests. Such revision 
begins with test analysis. 

In selecting a sample of answer sheets for analysis, there 
are two objectives: to get the most representative sample pos- 
sible, and to get it with a minimum of effort. Those concerned 
only with an occasional research study might emphasize the 
first objective and disregard the second. Those who emphasize 
the second, of course, accept the influence of haphazard sam- 
pling on test statistics that are to be used for the revision of the 
tests. These two sampling objectives are antagonistic; a com- 
promise is usually attempted. What appears to be an acceptable 
compromise is described here. 

The method is one of stratification in which the subgroups 
are equal intervals of test scores. Each subsample is drawn at 
random from a corresponding subgroup of the population. It 
works as follows. A course population of 500 has been given 
a test, and the answer sheets have been scored. A brief inspec- 
tion reveals the range of scores to be about 50 points. The 
approximate range is then divided into roughly ten intervals; 
for example, 31-35, 36-40 . . . 76-80. The answer sheets 
are then quickly sorted into these intervals. Ten piles of answer 
sheets result, which form a distribution of grouped scores. No 
effort is made to arrange scores within an interval. If work- 
limit tests are used and it is desired to discard incomplete tests, 
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it may be done at this time by inspection of the lowest intervals. 

Assume that a sample of 100 is desired for purposes of 
determining test reliability. The next step is to randomly pick 
a number from 1 to §, select that paper and then every fifth 
paper through the entire sample of 500. The sample of 100, as 
will be seen, will be significantly more like any other sample of 
100 similarly selected, in respect to mean and variance, than 
samples randomly selected. 

Next, assume that a sample of 185 is desired for purposes 
of test analysis, the item-test correlations to be determined from 
the upper 27 per cent (50 papers) versus the lower 27 per cent 
(50 papers). The remaining 400 papers are divided by select- 
ing every other paper. A sample of 200 results; however, a 
sample of 185 is desired. Beginning randomly, every thirteenth 
paper is discarded, thus reducing the sample to 185. The top 
50 papers become the upper 27 per cent and the bottom 50 the 
lower 27 per cent for item analysis.’ 


HE hypothesis that samples selected by these procedures 
would be less variable than samples randomly drawn was 


submitted to test. Seven samples of 100 each were selected 
from a test population by the method described. An analysis 
of variance (single classification) was made for all samples. 
Inasmuch as the hypothesis at issue was whether the samples 
were well matched, the F ratio obtained was that of dividing 
the within-groups variance by the between-groups variance. 
The results were: the sum of squares for within-groups vari- 
ance was 62512.93 with 693 d.f.; the sum of squares for 
between-groups variance was 20.07 with 6 d.f. The F obtained 
was 26.97, significant beyond the .oor level of confidence. 

As a second use of the sampling method, twelve pairs of 
samples were drawn from six tests, two samples representing 
the upper 27 per cent of a population and two representing the 
lower 27 per cent. Through analysis of variance, the tendency 
of the method to produce matched samples for smaller #’s and 
narrower ranges of scores was examined. The results are pre- 
sented in Table I. 

In all twelve analyses, the between-groups variance was 
less than the within-groups variance. If the probabilities are 
multiplied, the collective probability is .ooo000000000000000- 


2 The method is not restricted to the selection of an upper and lower 27 per cent; it 
is equally applicable to selecting samples representing upper and lower thirds, upper and 
lower halves, or any other percentage of the population. 
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165888. The confidence with which one can expect samples 
drawn by this method to be more representative than those 
random selection would produce is assuring. 


METHOD has been described for selecting highly represen- 
A tative samples from large test populations. The method 
represents what appears to be a satisfactory compromise be- 
tween two antagonistic sampling objectives: to get the most 


TABLE | 


ANALYsIs OF VARIANCE FOR TWELVE Pairs oF SAMPLES (n = 50) 
SELECTED BY A STRATIFICATION METHOD 


Source of Sums of Degrees of ’ Level of 
Variation Squares Freedom Confidence 
(1) (5) | (6) | (7) 


| 
|_ (5) | 
§13(U) ...| Within Groups 1792.32 20. be 4-56 
Between Groups 88 
§13(L) ... | Within Groups 2229.70 
Between Groups 04 
go12(U) ... | Within Groups 1159.50 
Between Groups 34 
go12(L) ... | Within Groups 2245.60 
Between Groups “19 | 
516(U) ... | Within Groups 1585.60 
Between Groups 3-16 
516(L) ... | Within Groups 2587.40 
Between Groups 3-24 
g210(U) ... | Within Groups 1249.00 
Between Groups 4.00 
§210(L) ... | Within Groups 1987.94 a 9.01 
Between Groups 25 
§310(U) ... | Within Groups 1385.72 ; 1.34 
Between Groups 7.84 
5310(L) ... | Within Groups 1248.10 id 5.10 
Between Groups -49 
g110(U) ... | Within Groups 942.1 d 2.25 
Between Groups 
g110(L) ... | Within Groups 
Between Groups 


§23.03 | 22.87 
33-80 

131.34 
5-12 
8.15 


3-19 


2.13 | 


representative sample possible, and to get it with a minimum of 
effort. Empirical evidence has been presented demonstrating 
that samples obtained by the method are significantly more 
alike in means and variance than those obtainable by random 
selection. The description of the method reflects the modest 
effort in time and skill needed to obtain samples. In view of 
the predicted increase in college and university enrollments, 
and the consequent increase in course populations, it is likely 
that the need will increase for efficient sampling techniques. 
[Vol. XXXIV, No. 4] 





Papers of W. W. Charters 


By ROLLAND E. STEVENS 


HE Ohio State University Libraries have been honored 
recently by the deposit of the official correspondence 
and other papers of the late Werrett Wallace Charters, 
internationally known educationist and for many years pro- 
fessor of education at Ohio State University. The papers were 
given to the Libraries by Mrs. W. W. Charters and W. W. 
Charters, Jr. The collection is believed to contain more than 
100,000 items, and is stored in fifty-seven letter-file drawers. 
Mr. Charters was a man of wide interest and accomplish- 
ments. He was Director of the Bureau of Educational Research 
at Ohio State University from 1928 until his retirement in 
1942. During this period, he founded the first Institute for 
Education by Radio; his work in this field won national recog- 
nition. He was also known for his fine work with the Payne 
Fund study of the effects of movies on juvenile audiences, and 
for his curriculum studies at all levels. He was tireless in his 
research into many special fields of education: character educa- 
tion, personality traits, religious education, vocational education, 
and education of women. Considerable time was spent by Mr. 
Charters in service to such organizations as the Northern Bap- 
tist Convention, the Ohio Public Health Association, the Na- 
tional Tuberculosis Association, and the Women’s Foundation. 
The papers reflect these many facets of Mr. Charters’ work, 
and the many areas of his interests. In order to facilitate use of 
the collection by students of educational history, the papers have 
been sorted and arranged by subject. A card file has also been 
prepared, listing the headings and summarizing the contents of 
each folder. Following is a summary of the classification used 
to organize the collection. 


Special Areas 
A. Character education and traits 
AA. Personality facets and trait situations 
AB. Student papers and course materials 
AC. Miscellaneous 
B. Health 
BA. Ohio Public Health Association and National Tuberculosis 
Association 
BB. Nursing 
98 
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BC. Pharmacy 
BD. Safety 
BE. Miscellaneous 
. Library 
CA. Curriculum study 
CB. Miscellaneous 
. Movies 
DA. Miscellaneous 
DB. Payne Fund Study (72 folders) 
DBioo. Appreciation materials 
DB2oo. Financial matters 
DB300. General files, and specific persons 
DB 400. Miscellaneous 
. Music 
. Professional education 
FA. Commonwealth Study 
FB. Educator traits and analyses 
FC. Methods of college teaching 
FD. Miscellaneous 
. Radio 
. Religion 
HA. Religion curriculum study 
HB. Miscellaneous 
HC. Northern Baptist Convention 
. Vocational education 
JA. Vocational education (general) 
JB. Agriculture, home economics, and extension service 
JC. Technical-engineering education 
JD. Trade and commercial education (138 folders) 
JD100. Companies and organizations papers 
JD200. Life-insurance material 
JD300. Personnel 
JD400. Retail courses and teaching of retailing 
JDso00. Traits—job analysis 
JD600. Pittsburgh department-store study 
JD700. Miscellaneous 
. Women’s education 
KA. Women’s Foundation 
KB. Miscellaneous 
KC. Stephens College (95 folders) 
KCroo. General file 
KC2o00. Specific persons 
KC300. The study 
KC400. Miscellaneous 
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Writings in Education 
L. Articles, etc. 
M. Educational journals and encyclopedia 
N. Elementary-school textbooks 
P. Publishers 


Educational Groups 
R. Foundations 
§. Nation-wide educational groups 
T. Regional and Ohio educational groups 
U. United States Government 


University Affairs 
V. Pre-Carnegie Tech. 
W. Carnegie Tech.— University of Pittsburgh 
X. Ohio State University 
XA. Campus business (100 folders) 
XAt1oo. College of Education—Bureau of Educational 
Research committees 
XA200. University-wide committees 
XA3o00. Curriculum of College of Education 
XA4oo. Graduate School 
XAs500. Personnel work 
XA6oo0. Miscellaneous 
XB. Bureau operations 
XC. O.S. U. personnel 
XD. Post-retirement 
. Miscellaneous 
YA. Bureau Projects 
YB. Courses and students 
YBroo. Courses 
YB2oo. Students 
YC. School surveys 
YD. Persons 
YE. Alphabetical (233 folders) 
YE100. While at the University of Missouri 
YEz200. While at Ohio State University 
YE4oo. After retirement from Ohio State 
YF. Unclassified 


For additional information about specific contents of the 
collection, or about use of the papers, write to the Ohio State 
University Libraries, Columbus 10, Ohio. [Vol. XXXIV, No. 4] 





EDITORIAL COMMENT 


A Bold Program 
Te address, “Long Term Problems of Public School 


Finance,” given by Beardsley Rum! before the Amer- 

ican Association of School Administrators in Cleveland 
on April 4, presents a penetrating diagnosis and a bold but 
carefully considered prescription for meeting the basic problem 
of financing public elementary and secondary education in the 
United States." For Mr. Ruml, “long term” means the next 
decade. He chose 1965 as the “target date” because “so much 
statistical work has been done in projecting trends to 1965, and 
also because it is not so far ahead that it seems unrealistic to 
talk about it” (page 1). 

The first part of the address presents a summary of the 
report of the National Citizens Commission for the Public 
Schools, entitled Financing Public Education in the Decade 
Ahead, which was published in December, 1954.” In the prep- 
aration of this booklet, the Commission was assisted by a Public 
Education Finance Committee, of which Mr. Rum! was chair- 
man. 

The Commission’s booklet predicts an increase in the 
number of school-age children (five to seventeen years) from 
37,000,000 in 1955 to 48,000,000 in 1965. It predicts an 
increase in the gross national product from $365,000,000,000 
to not less than $525,000,000,000, with the probability of a 
still higher figure. As to educational expenditures needed for 
public, private, and parochial schools, it predicts an increase of 
from 55 to 110 per cent over the present $10,000,000,000. 
The increase in public school expenditure needed by 1965 
would be between 3 and 6 per cent of the increase in national 
productivity. Mr. Ruml points out that the booklet has been 
widely discussed but “no exception has been taken to its basic 
findings” (page 1). The booklet concludes: “The financing 
problem is a problem of policy, not of resources; the problem 


* Copies of the address are available from The Seventh Company, Inc., 608 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 20. 

* New York: National Citizens Commission for the Public Schools, 1954. For a dis- 
cussion of this and a companion booklet, see “Two Important Booklets,” EpucaTIoNat. 
Researcn Butretin, XXXIII (December 8, 1954), pp. 243~-46. 
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is to select the best basis on which to make a small portion of 
the increased national production and income available for 
education” (page 1). 

Following his summary of the booklet, Mr. Ruml presents 
his own specific recommendations. While schools should con- 
tinue to be supported in part by real-estate taxes, it must be 
recognized that these “do not and will not support public 
education on even a minimum basis” and that the percentage 
of support that they can furnish will decline (page 4). This 
means that either sales or income taxes must be used. The 
support of public education by one or the other of these is 
theoretically possible at either the state or national level. “In 
fact however the state level is entirely impractical. . . . It is 
therefore recommended that the revenues needed for basic 
support of the schools be raised at the Federal level.” As 
between the income tax and a federal sales tax, “the sales tax 
should be rejected” (page 5). 

Since any attempt by the Federal Government to distribute 
funds on an equalization formula would carry the danger of 
federal domination or control of education, federal aid should 
be distributed among the states on the basis of public school 
enrollment, “the definition of public school to be made by each 
particular state” (page 5). 

Specifically, the author proposes that for the second half of 
1955-56, the Federal Government grant $10 for each child 
enrolled, and for 1956-57, $20 per child. These amounts 
would be gradually increased to $80 per child per year in 1964- 
65. The grants to the states “should be on a lump sum non- 
conditional basis, the states deciding questions of purpose and 
allocation” (page 6). If this were done, some problems, such 
as that of financing school buildings, would disappear, since the 
federal grants would be more than sufficient to support any 
building program. 

The amount of Federal support of public education here recom- 
mended . . . will still leave with the states and local communities a 
heavy school burden. . . . Federal appropriations will provide a founda- 
tion, but the educational structure will continue to be in design and in 
substance largely the product of local interest and local support (pages 
6-7). 

Such, briefly summarized, are Mr. Ruml’s recommenda- 
tions. There will be differences of opinion as to details of his 
plan, particularly with respect to the desirability of equalization 
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grants to the poorer states. Many believe that such grants are 
essential if adequate education is to be provided and that, if 
proper safeguards are employed, the danger of federal domi- 
nation is remote. 

Whatever disagreement there may be as to details, how- 
ever, no one can fail to recognize the thoroughness and boldness 
with which Mr. Ruml has attacked the problem. His eminence 
as an economist and businessman gives great weight to what he 
says. It is to be hoped that both educators and the businessmen 
and others in control of the Federal Government may show 
vision and boldness equal to those shown by Mr. Rum! in this 


instance. R.HLE. 


A Letter to a contributor’ 


Your article, “The Sins of Contemporary Education,” originally 
in the EpucATIONAL RESEARCH BULLETIN of November, 1954 and 
reprinted in the Education Digest, was sent recently to each teacher in 
the public schools here by the superintendent. I teach a fourth-grade 
class at Third Avenue School. 


I believe your analysis misplaces the cause of ineffective teaching 


and poorly educated students. There are highly efficient teachers of 
every philosophical inclination using every conceivable method. The 
common denominator of good teachers I have known is an enthusiasm 
for teaching, grounded in an incisive, broad, and continuing intellectual 
effort. 

I happen to believe in “progressive” education. Even so, I am happy 
to teach beside any teacher who is consistently scholarly, whether he 
advocates a return to the 3 R’s, Great Books, or whatever. The stim- 
ulation of inquiring minds, one on the other, is my recipe for the advance 
of civilization. A blight on all halfhearted, feeble thinking. 

Your opening statements are reminiscent of a certain Professor 
Koerner of Kansas State College at Manhattan. He quoted (in Har- 
per’s of November, 1954) college professors’ poignant sentiments con- 
cerning the illiteracy of elementary- and secondary-school teachers as 
expressed in various university circles. . . . (See, however, studies listed 
in “The Truth about Our Public Schools,” Changing Times, June, 
1954.) In addition, an acquaintance of mine on the faculty at Ohio 
State University affirmed that similar sentiments were extant in that 
peer group. The consensus is imposing. 

Sheer popularity of opinion is not a valid test. But some people are 
more authoritative and their opinions have greater warranted asserti- 

* This letter to C. Page Smith is published at the suggestion of Mr. Smith and the 


author. Mr. Smith’s article appeared in the Epucationat Reszarcn Buttetin, XXXIII 
(November 19, 1954), pp. 197-202. 
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bility. Since college professors do not constitute an average group and 
those widespread beliefs they do have tend to reflect a certain validity, 
I am therefore considering your article rather seriously. 

I have concluded that either I have been misreading through the 
years and misinterpreting my other experiences or the college professors 
have—or most of them. Unfortunately, I do not sense your objecting 
to ineffective, inadequate, poorly trained, or stupid teachers per se, 
whether arrogant or not, but rather to teachers trained within an educa- 
tional theory featuring plasticity, creativity, naturalism, uniqueness of 
individuality, and democratic processes. 

I will affirm readily that many teachers inadequately teach after 
having been trained in methods and philosophy stemming from John 
Dewey’s writings. His books, articles, etc. being recondite and greatly 
misinterpreted does not invalidate the methods and philosophy, however. 
Certainly Einstein’s theories were not so tested; I believe his theories 
have had ample confirmation on other grounds. 

I also believe the field theory of physics has applications in education. 
Isn’t man a part of nature? Doesn’t he learn, isn’t he educated, by 
what happens to him? Isn’t what happens to him tempered by what he 
does? It seems to me the overwhelming bulk of psychological, socio- 
logical, and anthropological studies I have read would answer yes to 
these questions. I think the process of growing up and learning and 
influencing things about you could aptly be called “interaction.” 

Naturalism has considerable confirmation. Not however as a phi- 
losophy that is only “essentially” naturalistic, but enthusiastically natural- 
istic. Most of the “profound modifications” undergone by naturalism 
that you mention are deeper convictions by some men of the “natural” 
basis of increasing areas of human experience and the opposite belief, no 
less firmly held, by other men. 

If one does not feel comfortable with “natural” explanations or with 
suspended judgments and must seek certainty in areas where there is 
no certainty, I suppose he is forced to an “extra-natural” explanation, 
commonly called supernaturalism. Such men are certainly in a realm 
you disdain—where one opinion is as good as another . . . where every 
man is a king and I assume every man his own authority in his own 
orthodoxy. But can such men wield authority in the field of education 
where apostates positively revel in hectic heterodoxy? I think not. 

I suspect that the heavier burden of proof stoops those who oppose 
naturalism, whether they prefer a realism, neorealism, supernaturalism, 
or some other dualism. Granted that “no one understands a great deal 
of this obscure subject—the nature of man... , ” the trend of 
scientific thought seems toward relativity in all things, though popular 
opinion favors a revival of religion. 

I detected the pique in your illustration. I suppose it is distressing 
to have a fine education and find yourself boring to ten-year-old chil- 
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dren. We must make an effort to understand them, however. Perhaps 
it is vindicable to depreciate anyone we don’t impress. It is also vindictive. 
Civilization is supposed to consist of greater tolerance of the unknown 
and unexplained. Hence, many teachers spend considerable time trying 
to understand children. 

Some teachers, such as Margaret Mead, believe children change 
quite rapidly, that is, first-grade children today are different from first- 
grade children five years ago. It is a distinct challenge to compete with 
TV, radio, movies, kiddie-lands, and all the other exciting commercial 
offerings. The challenge is not however to educate children back to an 
earlier pattern, but to find educative techniques for today’s children. 

I often hear reasons purporting to explain what cannot be controlled. 
On a sophisticated level, children who are not awed by us are described 
as “disturbed” or as displaying an antisocial behavior syndrome. Those 
who are literarily or oratorically inclined suggest they are constitutionally 
unable to listen. More pedestrian folks use “rude, wild, ill-mannered 
and undisciplined.” Nevertheless children can be taught somehow, for 
the “little savants” readily become “inquisitors” and have illusions, if 
not delusions, of grandeur. 

Not only is it disconcerting to have ten-year-olds emitting confidence 
and condescension. It is probably more demoralizing when college stu- 
dents are obeisant, yet somehow patronizing. To a certain type of mind 
it is, no doubt, secretly terrifying to have young people dissatisfied with 
menial work and salary. So perhaps we should “admit the case of the 
conservative; if we once start thinking no one can guarantee where we 
shall come out, except that many objects, ends, and institutions are 
doomed. Every thinker puts some portion of an apparently stable world 
in peril and no one can wholly predict what will emerge in its place.” 

I am willing to compose any unseemly vendettas as you suggest. 
However my terms for reconciliation require more concessions from the 
professors’ camp than a cease and desist order on pompous and patroniz- 
ing attitudes. They can have whatever personal traits they like, pro- 
viding they reconsider a few of their views and renounce a few of their 
demands for renouncements. 

For if a permissive atmosphere isn’t generally the healthiest and most 
conducive to learning, then the psychiatrists and psychologists are wrong. 
If children haven’t demonstrable plasticity grounded in a naturalistic 
concept of man and society then the anthropologists are wrong. If the 
best way to educate children és to encourage them to find out for them- 
selves the answers to problems of concern to them through independent 
and scientific effort, then Hitler was wrong. If a teacher isn’t a fellow 
seeker, then he couldn’t be am authority among many, but would be the 
authority, an awkward situation in any group containing two or more 
teachers. 


[Continued on page 112| 
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Books to Read 


Haves, Dawson, Federal Control of Public Education. New York: Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1954. xi--144 pp. 
The purpose of this study, a doctoral dissertation, was “‘to reconsider the 
principle of local control in public education in relation to certain trends, 
relationships, and forces in American life and culture” (page x). The meth- 
ods employed were historical and analytical. Local control was established 
- in a society of freehold farms and dispersed hamlets and in an economy based 
primarily on agricultural enterprise. 


. ~ . . . . . os . . . . ° . . . . - ~ . 


The industrial developments of the past century, the concentration of economic activities 
into corporate units, the rise of pressure groups that are national in character, the develop- 
ment of modern methods of communication and transportation, and other forces . . 
(pages ix, x) 


now make local control an obsolete and unrealistic concept. 

Thoughtful readers will find the central thesis of the study well sup- 
ported. Perhaps the author overgeneralizes somewhat in suggesting that the 
transition from local to state control is now “widely accepted” (page 48), or 
when he contends that it “is no longer disputed” (page 51) that the states 
need federal financial aid, but these points are essentially questions of degree. 
Less convincing are the proposals to create a national board of education, its 
membership to be determined on the basis of occupational categories with 
professional education to have five of the eleven places, and regional counter- 
parts of the same order also to be established. 

In no sense, however, should this reservation detract from the major 
contribution of this study. There are many officials at the local, state, and 
federal levels, some in high places, who ought to “sit still” long enough to feel 
its impact. The social, economic, and political character of our society make 
educational control a task requiring local, state, and federal partnership. 

Roatp F. CAMPBELL 


Pianty, Eart G., ano Freeston, J. THomas. Developing Management 
Ability. New York: Ronald Press Company, 1954. xii-+-447 pp. 

Forward-looking business enterprises have long recognized their problem 
of training men for advancement. Earlier attention was paid to employees 
primarily on the operative level. Emphasis on development of skill has been 
more recently supplemented by programs designed to widen the horizons of 
the persons trained; instruction is now given in developing better human 
relations and in enhancing executive or managerial performance. Many 
smaller enterprises now realize the importance of such training and are carry- 
ing on programs which include it. Top-level educational administrators have 
many of the same problems and will value this book, since it is a presentation 
and evaluation of various managerial training techniques. The authors have 
had wide experience in training executives for one of the larger corporations. 
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After a careful consideration of what leadership really is and how it may 
be recognized, the book gives special consideration to such training techniques 
as the conference method, job rotation, use of cases, role playing, and the use 
of staff meetings primarily designed for managerial training. 

Educational administrators should be able to adapt some of the methods 
here presented to their needs. Chapters on training supervisors and increasing 
the breadth and scope of the outlook of secondary-level administrators should 
be of special interest, The section on organizing and administering a training 
program should be valuable to administrators who feel a distinct responsibility 
for developing the administrative ability of associates presently assigned to 
administrative tasks, and of those persons who are looked upon as having 
promotional possibilities. ——_.—— 


Butter, Frank A. The Improvement of Teaching in Secondary Schools. 
(3rd ed.). Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1954. xii+433 pp. 

In the third edition of this secondary-education textbook, the reader is 
provided with a thorough revision of Mr. Butler’s book. References and 
bibliographies have been brought up to date, illustrative material of a timely 
nature has been inserted, and entire sections have been added, 

The author develops eight principles which he considers essential to good 
teaching, and then discusses classroom activities appropriate for the furthering 
of these principles. The section of the book dealing with the nature of the 
learning process is exceptionally well done. Throughout the book the author 
employs an abundance of well-chosen illustrative material. 

The author’s lucid style, his apt use of examples, and his central concern 
for conceptual learning make this book of particular value to the undergraduate 


student preparing to enter the teaching profession. 
— &P Rosert E. JEwetr 


Mixarp, Cecit V. School and Child: a Case History. East Lansing, Mich- 
igan: Michigan State College Press, 1954. xvi-+-221 pp. 

This book is not a “case history” in the usual sense. The author has 
systematically followed the longitudinal story of Patricia’s growth and develop- 
ment from kindergarten through sixth grade. This he has done to illustrate 
principle and generalization about child development, while bringing into 
focus some of the expected and unexpected “shadings” of maturity at each of 
the age-grade levels of elementary-school children. Thus, he has brought to 
serious attention important information about the development sequences of 
pre-adolescents. 

True, “it might reliably be called a three-dimensional study of a child in 
school” (page xiii), for, in the second section, objective data are presented for 
interpreting and analyzing the historical-scientific data as well as the longitu- 
dinal data presented at the outset. Four aspects of development were identified: 
physical and mental development, academic learning, personal-social develop- 
ment, and personal adjustment. For example, through observation it became 
apparent that Patricia had creative ability that had not been fostered. As a 
result she had developed negative attitudes toward creative expression and 
experience. 


The final section, the third dimension, entitled Developmental Design, 
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vitalizes in perspective the two previous sections. The reviewer used it as a 

key to re-reading, for it rounds out the science of growth and development 

with a clarity that will be compelling to students, teachers, and parents. 
Mary Jane Loomis 


ScHEIFELE, Marian. The Gifted Child in the Regular Classroom. New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1953. x-+84 pp. 

In terms of achievement, gifted children are among the most seriously 
retarded in our schools today. Because giftedness is discernible early in life, 
a plea is made for parents and teachers to develop awareness of the attributes 
of giftedness, especially creativeness, in pre-school and kindergarten children. 
The author lists a dozen ways of gathering objective data to supplement the 
subjective evidence. Both kinds are needed. The first two chapters are 
designed to help in identifying gifted children and in understanding their 
special problems. 

“Differentiation of curriculum for the gifted lies not so much in the 
hind of experiences provided as in their variety, depth, and advanced level” 
(pages 45-46). The unit method in heterogeneous groups lends itself to this 
kind of enrichment for the gifted, as well as providing much needed help for 
them in learning social values. About thirty pages are devoted to suggested 
Enrichment Activities and Experiences (Chap. 1v). They include suggestions 
for classroom, home, and community. The réle of teachers and parents is 
inherent in all the suggestions given. Even so, the final chapter is specifically 
about the rdle of the teacher, who is responsible for a relaxed, permissive 
atmosphere in which creative experiences can be fostered and guided. 

Because the author emphasizes time and again that procedures she recom- 
mends for the gifted are basic to good general education for all children, this 
short book is worth-while reading for all teachers especially those who value 


creativeness in working with children. Many Janz Looms 


Eckert, RuTtu E., anp KELLER, RoBErt J., editors. A University Looks at 
Its Program: Report of the University of Minnesota Bureau of Institutional 
Research, 1942-1954. Minneapolis, Minnesota: University of Minnesota 
Press, 1954. xii+-223 pp. $4.00. 

Candid self-evaluation can be a revealing experience, whether attempted 
by an individual or an institution. The University of Minnesota is one of 
the great universities which has pioneered in the research related to the ap- 
praisal of its own educational program. This volume summarizes twenty-three 
studies conducted in recent years illustrating the operation of a self-study plan. 

The present study reports only a small number of the investigations under- 
taken during the years from 1942 to 1952, and it is only one compilation of 
the many systematic research studies completed during the past thirty years. 
The first “Committee on Educational Guidance” was appointed by President 
Lotus D. Coffman in 1922. Since that time many studies, such as The Studies 
in Higher Education and Higher Education in Minnesota have given ample 
evidence of the evolving program of educational research in this great uni- 
versity. During the past four years the research program has been accelerated 
by the appointment of a full-time co-ordinator. 
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The volume is divided into four major divisions indicating the scope of 
the studies presented: “General Studies Relating to the University of Minne- 
sota Program,” “Studies of the Undergraduate Program,” “Studies of Special- 
ized and Graduate Programs,” and “Related Staff Activities.” 

The University has been most fortunate in having within its own organi- 
zation the facilities, the trained personnel, and the research techniques for the 
conduct of such a comprehensive investigation. It has then been possible to 
identify the problems, construct new reliable evaluative devices, validate the 
measuring instruments by objective statistical procedures, and then interpret 
intelligently the results of the investigations undertaken. 

The series of studies has been well presented, enabling one to see the 
problems, the methods of approach, and the conclusions reached. There is 
lacking, however, a unifying, integrating force or plan in the determination 
of the direction of the entire report. The compilation of studies is good, but 
the addition of an over-all university evaluation indicating the direction the 
university should take as a result of these reports would enhance the value of 
this volume. This report should, however, stimulate other colleges and univer- 
sities to evaluate their own programs and plan their own development in light 


of a critical evaluation of their present programs. 
P Prog Ronatp B. THompson 


Cornetius, Epwin T. Jr. Language Teaching: a Guide for Teachers of 
Foreign Languages. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1953. 
vii++168 pp. 

The author, the consultant on English Teaching in the United States 
Information Agency, had his manuscript read by Henry Lee Smith of the 
Foreign Service Institute, who incorporated a few changes. The author, who 
apparently has had wide experience as a teacher in non-English speaking 
countries, explains that his book was “prompted by the interest expressed on 
the part of Near Eastern, European and Latin American educators and 
teachers of English.” 

The author disclaims advocacy of any method or of a right versus a wrong 
way to teach a second language. Yet his book shows a strong preference for 
the “intensive” or so-called “informant-drill” approach (the word approach 
is preferred, rather than method). He praises the scientific studies made by 
linguists (and rightly so), and explains the dubious success of language-teaching 
in the world by a dearth of scientifically prepared materials and a lack of 
teachers who know this approach. It is pretty generally agreed that the war- 
time use of an “informant” (just any native speaker able to utter model 
language, not necessarily an educated speaker) with a separate “drill-master,” 
who would explain the language, was a makeshift in the absence of teachers 
both highly skilled in the language and highly competent in pedagogical pro- 
cedures. The author’s vague suggestions of how a high-school teacher might 
act the part of an informant as well as drill master are of little help to workers 
charged with putting competent teachers into the high schools. 

The reviewer will leave it to a person skilled in several languages to criti- 
cize the chapters on scientific linguistics. Although the author strives to be prac- 
tical, he is unnecessarily technical. His examples from Arabic, Turkish, and 
Russian spring from his rich experience but only complicate matters for the 
teacher in the classroom. This reviewer would challenge his striking example 
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of how language grows different because of geographical and cultural distances, 
He belittles the idea of a world language, using Esperanto as the example: 
should the whole world start on a given day with the same pronunciation and 
structure of Esperanto, a New Yorker could travel around the world in one 
week, encountering shifts in phonetic rendering and word meaning at various 
stops, and his family would think he spoke a foreign language when he got 
back home. If this is true, I fear for the English of a certain peripatetic 
secretary of state! The writer has conversed in French with Japanese, Argen- 
tines, and Germans, and found their “accent” (better word “brogue”) of 
the French language easily comprehensible. Was the Latin of the Middle 
Ages so variously garbled that “world” travelers of the day could not use it? 
A respect for a real science of language need not prevent us from continuing 
to work toward lessening language barriers, and other linguists with both 
feet still on the ground are showing us the way. 

The book will be valuable to experienced teachers and to authors of text- 


books in English as a foreign language, but its value for teachers still in 


training is somewhat limited. James B. Tuarr 


ReinuarpT, Emma. American Education. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1954. xiv-+506 pp. 

Between the first two words in this book, “The infant . . . ” and the 
last six words, “ . . . to a further and larger goal,” there is a challenging 
and stimulating picture of education in our schools today. Students who are 
preparing to teach, will find American Education a well-balanced treatise on 
elementary, secondary, and higher education. Each phase is thoroughly dis- 
cussed. The twelve well-chosen topics are: the individual and the culture, 
educative influences in the community, schools and the democratic ideal, 
development of elementary education, development of secondary and higher 
education, public-school administration, financing education, living and learn- 
ing in modern elementary schools, secondary schools for today’s youth, the 
kind of teachers we need, teacher preparation and placement, and teaching 
as a lifework. 

American Education is written in an interesting style and contains “for 
instances” which give added meaning to the text material. It is quite apparent 
that the author has written extensively—which she has—and that she is an 
authority in education, She has had very broad teaching experience on all 
levels. 

The book is up to date. Reference is made to things that are happening 
now, although contrasts are made with educational events which occurred 
when our grandfathers were in school. There is a list of references and audio- 
visual aids which adds to the worth of this fine book. 

I am taking the liberty of using the same quotation which the editor of 
the book used in the Foreword, in as much as | think that it sets the tone of 
the entire book: 

. . . Whether or not we have “tomorrows that sing” depends, finally, not upon soldiers 
or other wartime heroes, but upon citizens prepared to carry on peacetime activities with 
the same skill and devotion that our fighting men display. Whether or not we have such 
citizens depends in no small measure upon the work of teachers, the sculptors of new 


citizens (pages 434-35). —— on 
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Kuper PREFERENCE Recorp—High-school and college stu- 
dents and adults, Forms A, B, B:, C. Administration time, 
approximately 50 minutes (except Form B: which is shorter), 
group test, hand or machine scored. G. Frederic Kuder, 
author. Science Research Associates, Chicago, 1953. 

Although the Kuder Preference Record is a widely circu- 
lated and well-known interest blank, it seems profitable to 
review briefly more recently published information of the con- 
tinuous research program conducted by its authors. Because of 
the wide acceptance of the Kuder test and the wealth of pub- 
lished material available in various journals, this review will 
not include the basic reliability, validity, and standardization 
information. A comprehensive bibliography for such data may 
be found in Buros, Fourth Mental Measurement Yearbook. 

At present the Preference Record is available in four forms. 
Form A is a personal form which measures types of preferences 
independent of and supplementary to those covered by the 
vocational forms. Form B, the first vocational form, was 
published in 1942, and measures nine interest areas. It is 
available in a short form, B:, which is helpful in situations such 
as industrial testing programs where a limited amount of time 
is available. It is not recommended for high-school students. 

Form C, the most recently developed form, contains eleven 
scales investigating the following interests: outdoor, mechan- 
ical, computational, scientific, persuasive, artistic, literary, 
musical, social service, and clerical. A special verification score 
has been added which helps identify students who have an- 
swered carelessly or have not followed directions. Since its 
first publication in 1948, the norms and interpretation data of 
Form C have undergone constant revision. 

In January, 1950, new boy and girl norms based on samples 
of 3,418 boys and 4,466 girls were added. A set of adult 
norms was published in the February, 1951 revision of the 
adult profile sheet and in February, 1953, a second set of 
norms for adult men was added. These two sets were based 
on samples of 1,000, and 1,296. 

The occupational data available in the most recent revision 
of Form C are based on more than fifteen thousand cases. This 
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edition of the manual lists mean scores for 144 job profiles for 
men and 68 job profiles for women. An individual with a 
particular vocational choice may consult this listing to see how 
his scores compare with those of adults in the given profession. 

The manual also presents a high-point scale which gives 
a list of suggested occupations which students having high 
scores on particular scales may investigate. It'is expected that 
at a later date more complete data will be published which will 
give added importance to particularly low scales. This will 
allow greater combinations of interests to be employed to assist 
the student in selecting a vocation. 

Science Research Associates have published a book list of 
five hundred books classified according to the Kuder interest 
areas and by difficulty levels. With this supplement, the in- 
terest scales may be used in reading classes to assist the student 
in selecting readings for greater information and interest. 

Other supplementary materials available from the pub- 
lisher’s catalogue include guidance manuals for teachers, film- 
strips, occupational lists with school subject references, and a 
booklet in the “Life Adjustment” series. Together the avail- 
able materials comprise not just a test but an educational 
program in vocational guidance. 

ya? 


Investigations of Teacher Supply and Demand 
[Continued from page 94) 
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A Letter to a Contributor 
[Continued from page 105] 

Isn’t the problem one of motivation? To penetrate the false sophis- 
tication, the polished veneer, of students requires an exciting, stimulating 
mind; one which has searched and is searching. I have always felt the 
better teachers had such minds whether pragmatists, realists, idealists, 
or nihilists. I believe our troubles are rooted not so much in differing 


philosophies as in stale minds. We. 2. Lewes 


Leavenworth, Kansas 








